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sous une forme agreable, bien des renseigne- 
ments sur la vie et l'ceuvre de Flaubert. 2 * 
Composees presque toutes comme articles de 
revue, elles en gardent forcement le caractere 
un peu superficiel et ephemere, et le ton f ami- 
lier. S'il y en a quelques-unes qu'on ne se 
serait guere attendu a voir reparaitre en vo- 
lume, d'autres apportent a nos connaissances sur 
Flaubert une contribution plus importante que 
les auteurs eux-mlmes ne semblent vouloir 
admettre. 

Fbedeeick A. Blossom. 

The Johns Hopkins University. 



Faust-Studien. Bin Beitrag zum Verstandnis 
Goethes in seiner Dichtung. Von Henry 
Wood. Berlin, Georg Eeimer, 1912. vi + 
294 pp. 

It gives unmixed pleasure to deal with so 
solid and thoroughly seasoned a work as this, 
moving in so high an atmosphere of thought, 
and showing so free and masterly a control of 
its whole subject. After contemplating the 
many distressing yeasty ferments for which im- 
mature scholars are responsible, there is great 
consolation in the assurance, 

Es gibt zuletzt doch. nocb. e' Wein. 

One rests in the comfortable conviction that 
this is the product of a life-time's concentra- 
tion upon a work of the deepest human signifi- 
cance. The book has just that characteristic of 
going to the bottom of things which gains our 
immediate interest and confidence. It im- 
presses the present reader as a performance 
which goes back to the ampler traditions of the 
best American scholarship : it is essentially dig- 
nified; it is closely and elegantly reasoned; it 
wastes no time upon the merely obvious; it is 
done in large strokes and with a comprehen- 
sive outlook, with a full appreciation of the 

34 II y aurait cependant a corriger, pour une re- 
ndition, de nombreuses coquilles et mSme quelques 
renvois inexacts, tel que la note 2, tome I, page 149. 



pulsing life which lies back of the letter; its 
general spirit is wholly liberal. Along with 
this, there is a fine perception of most delicate 
indications and subtle symbols, a tracing of the 
almost hidden threads in Goethe's weaving. 

Equally clear is Professor Wood's supreme 
piety toward the aged Goethe. He works from 
the principle that even the most phantasma- 
goric episode in Faust contains some adequate, 
worthy meaning, which he purposes to chase to 
its capture, though the hunt should lead around 
Bobin Hood's barn; he will let go of no hint 
until he has harried it to quiescence. 

Nothing less than a deep purpose can be as- 
sumed as worthy of Goethe, who came to repu- 
diate without tolerance Rousseau's romantic 
ideas of an existence of mere contemplation. 
Every heaven-appointed seer who writes for his 
own satisfaction must needs be cryptic to his 
own age, — not intentionally, but in the nature 
of things. " ' Der Dichter" in Goethe's own 
words, " verwandelt das Leben in ein Bild. 
Die Menge will das Bild wieder zu Stoff ernie- 
drigen." Our author is concerned solely with 
psychical, never with physical identifications, 
and it must be freely admitted that he plows 
deep ! The book is a monument of sound re- 
search : fine-spun, ingenious, recondite, but not 
deduced from the Inner Consciousness, and by 
no means limited (as in so much critical work 
in this field) to autobiographical data supplied 
by the poet himself. Startling conjectures are 
backed up by a trooping host of very refractory 
instances. Professor Wood's cultural stock-in- 
trade is immeasurably fresher for being derived 
from a wider field than merely conventional 
German training, and he draws upon an impos- 
ing wealth of material 

From Homer down to Thackeray, and Swedenborg on 
"Hell." 

Philip Sidney and Albertus Magnus; Harnack 
and Home Sweet Home; Burns and Crebillon, 
Nbnnus and Stedman — all must stand and de- 
liver. One is especially glad to find Whitman 
and Emerson put into connection with general 
vital problems in the field of German letters. 

In view of all that lies back of this work, 
the present reviewer is free to state that he 
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chooses not to pass judgment on the main prob- 
lems which Professor Wood has studied with 
such profundity and acumen: suffice it to say 
that all is suggestive and stimulating. In the 
ultimate interpretation of dark passages in 
Faust, the reviewer is prepared to make the 
largest admissions in regard to what such lines 
may contain — provided that the principle be 
ultimately conceded : Goethe did not " mean " 
such-and-such things, but he probably had them 
in mind when writing such-and-such verses. 

The upshot of Professor Wood's thoughtful 
studies is all in the direction of asserting a 
constructive, progressive, "social" spirit in 
Goethe's evening of life: he is discovered as a 
most interested spectator and participant in 
the great march of events, occupied in express- 
ing these major concerns in the general terms 
which belong to the equipment of poetry, 
rather than of history. 

As regards the abundant wealth of interpre- 
tations and suggestions, we may mention: the 
theme of the aging poet in the Vorspiel auf 
dem Theater is shown to be closely related to 
materials in Hans Sachs ; Goethe's sonnet-cycle 
is rescued from a "feministic point of view," 
and presented in a double sense, as giving a 
generalization of his whole heart-history, so 
that the heroine is by no means merely Minna 
Herzlieb, but, in far larger measure, the fair 
saint, Renunciation. The cycle, again, is 
brought into very close relation to the Ein- 
schlaferungslied (Faust, 1447 ff.). We are of- 
fered (pp. 249-250) a very ingenious theory 
as to the reason for Goethe's reticence on the 
subject of Faust in Dichtung und Wahrheit. 

A large amount of material is brought for- 
ward under the principle of the poet's " fond- 
ness for relieving his wrath in dramatic scenes 
of satiric character." Professor Wood makes it 
appear that Goethe was engaged to the very end 
in a war of extinction with Lavaterism, which 
was not brought to any truce by the tragic 
passing of that smooth pietist. The iron had 
entered deeply into Goethe's soul (such dicta, 
for example, as Lavater's categorical alterna- 
tive, "Either Christian or Atheist!" never 
ceased to rankle) ; the saeva indignatio of the 
poet against the sweetish sensuousness of this 



religionist makes, according to Professor Wood, 
the whole motive of the figure of the witch in 
her kitchen. This thesis is certainly defended 
with strong, juridical proofs and argued with 
subtle ingenuity. We look forward with in- 
terest to the redemption of the author's promise 
that in another division of these studies he 
" will make the female figure, which Faust dis- 
covers in the magic mirror, the subject of more 
particular observations." 

The chief thesis of the latter part of the work 
is: Goethe, as a Frederician from his boyish 
days, is dealing with Prussia when treating 
the Holy Roman Empire of the German Na- 
tion in the second part of Faust. Frederic the 
Great had stamped his personality into Goethe's 
soul : a disheartening disillusion occurred when 
Friedrich Wilhelm II., " em verspieltes Mnig- 
liches Leben," assumed the reins of govern- 
ment. This situation, made more exasperating 
in Goethe's mind by the influence of Lavaterism 
in the Prussian court, recurs in Faust, and it 
is this ruler who is excoriated under the guise 
of the feeble and futile " Emperor." 

Sixty pages are devoted to Klinger, who, by 
his series of philosophical Faust-novels entered 
into competition with Goethe upon his most 
important field. Professor Wood gives a fas- 
cinating study of the collision of these two 
essentially antipathetic natures. Klinger was 
the victim of Rousseau, whereas Goethe derived 
profitable stimulus from him. Klinger had a 
distracting synchronous leaning toward free- 
dom and orientalism, Goethe loathed arbitrary 
power. Klinger, with his rationalistic radi- 
calism, wished to destroy the continuity of 
human history, Goethe, supersensuous in his 
philosophy of life and nature, was a foe to 
inorganic change. Klinger is represented as 
the superserviceable fetcher-and-carrier of des- 
potism. While Professor Wood admits some 
sterling gifts, he seems to make too much and 
too little of Klinger, and hardly does full jus- 
tice to this exponent of "moral energy." His 
actual career is, in a measure, a refutation of 
the more compromising charges. Did not, in- 
deed, the late venerable and pious Professor 
Dr. Hilty (Germany's Orison Swett Marden), 
whose genial orthodox-philosophical works en- 
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joy a sale of hundreds of thousands at the pres- 
ent moment, devote a whole chapter of his re- 
cent Practical Philosophy of the Happy Life 
to a revival of Klinger's Wie es moglick ist, 
ohne Intrigue, selbst im bestandigen Kampfe 
mit Schlechten, durch die Welt zu hommenf 
Klinger's sincere religiousness, his force of 
character and moral courage, his quietistic 
aloofness from the vulgar scramble, have gained 
him genuine respect from many others than 
Goethe. 

As regards its general logical method, we 
should he inclined to urge that at times more 
convincing arguments as to Goethe's knowledge 
of certain literary facts seem to be indicated 
as desirable. Similar phenomena are set forth 
with striking effect — Parallelen und hem Ende! 
— but in some cases the causal relations (per- 
haps necessarily) are matters of pure inference. 
With all honor to the solvent acumen and the 
inexorable cumulative juristic logic of the au- 
thor, certain connections seem to consist of 
highly tenuous constructions and unsupported 
bridge-work; a pregnant phrase from the work 
itself might be more often applied with profit : 
"Ob . . . jedoch . . . ist sehr die Frage." 
Possibly the exigencies of Goethe-philology, 
like the state of things during Wallenstein's 
siege of Nuremberg, necessarily compel the for- 
agers to seek for scantier spoils from a territory 
continuously more remote. One sometimes 
feels that speculative criticism, having betaken 
itself from text to Paralipomena, has no re- 
course left than to proceed from Paralipomena 
to laundry-lists. 

The ingenuity shown in connecting the 
magic-mirror scene with Troilus and Cressida 
seems of slight value, which reduces itself to 
zero when presenting the proportion, " Helena" : 
Cressida : : Mephistopheles : Pandarus. Hardly 
more remunerative is the clothing of the Meer- 
Tcater in the garments of the Inquisitive Trav- 
eler of Berlin; the pernicious activities of the 
Rosenhreuzer in Berlin may have remained irri- 
tant in Goethe's system up to the very close of 
his life, but they may also be overworked as a 
continually recurrent motive. 

Of minor matters, hardly calling for atten- 
tion, may be mentioned the constant printing 



of elegiacs without indenting the shorter line — 
contradictory to the invariable usage of Goethe 
and Schiller. A number of infelicitous mis- 
prints (such as " Gas" for Das on page 100) 
appear. 1 One is acquainted with "Klamer" 
or " Clamor " Schmidt, but the recurrent form 
"Clamer" has the note of unfamiliarity. 
Even that tiresome lectio faoilior " Erdenta- 
gen" (Faust 11583) occurs on page 811; the 
term Bet h ' (p. 801) belongs to Faust 10947 and 
not to 10945. Piety towards Goethe's verse 
requires the reading, einer Ewigheit (p. 163) 
in place of eine Ewigheit, while the rhythm of 
the hexameter line in Xenion No. 35 (p. 122) 
is done to death by the omission of the entire 
word wahrlich. 

Too high praise cannot be awarded the au- 
thor for his vigorous, captivating, individual, 
adequate style, his fitly-chosen words, — more 
worthy of remark when we remind ourselves 
that he is working in an alien idiom. The 
pages coruscate with a diffused wit which glows 
and lights up the firmament, rather than offers 
fulminating or pyrotechnic spectacles. The 
covert allusions and half-concealed side-thrusts 
are delightfully effective, although the author 
can also land swinging blows where they will 
tell most directly. Some of his phrases deserve 
to live as Ifrrea irrepoima : " Klinger, the 
stormy-petrel of Nihilism;" "that moral-hos- 
pital of humanity, falsely termed ' the state of 
nature'"; " Es ist gleichsam eine Walpurgis- 
nacht bet Tage;" "as a unity, the scene in 
the Witch's Kitchen encounters us in full plas- 
tic form, with indignant countenance, a Ne- 
mesis carved out of the living rock of German 
fanaticism." 

We welcome most heartily so vital and impor- 
tant a book, and shall look forward with un- 
usual anticipation to others from the same 
richly-equipped author: Vivant sequentes! 

James Taft Hatfield. 
Northwestern University. 



"P. 10, 2. and 3. line from bottom; p. 68 (passage 
for note 2) ; p. 86, 1. 12; p. 108, 2. and 3. 1. from bot- 
tom; p. 125, last line. 



